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HE remarkable permanence of can't crack, oxidise, or disintegrate, you 
RUBEROID is always a source of realise why RUBEROID, after 23 years" 
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HANDBOOK ing. It tells how to obtain better roofs at less cost. 


THE RUBEROID CO., LTD. 1, Waterloo House, 
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A NEW ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN: MR. S. C. ROWLES. 


By FRANK L. EMANUEL. 


“THE manner in which some artists of exceptional ability 
| manage to dodge fame and fortune is as mysterious as 
the manner in which certain ordinary and incapable 
persons get endowed with both those luxuries. To the art 
critic it is as much a pride and a pleasure to unearth talent 
hiding under a bushel as it is to the collector to find a genuine 
old master wasting its beauty among the rubbish of a deserted 

lumber-room. 
It is safe to say that the name of Mr. S. C. Rowles in 





the same two subjects—buildings and ships. Perhaps it is a 
keen appreciation of construction which accounts for the joint 
attraction. 

Mr. Rowles first opened his eyes on the light and shade 
of London in 1887, and the piercing cries he proceeded to 
emit are understood to have been peremptory demands for 
pencil and paper wherewith to record the picturesque features 
of the natal room. His father, being a schoolmaster, was 
apparently quick to see the inevitable, and had his son trained 








THE QUAI VERT, BRUGES. 


connexion with choice drawings of architecture and of shipping is 
comparatively unknown, despite his brilliant career asa student. 
It is therefore with pleasure that we introduce to our readers 
the accompanying specimens of his work done on a visit to 
Bruges. 

It is but a few years ago that, in the same way, our con- 
temporary ‘“‘The Studio” introduced to the public another 
most notable and full-fledged draughtsman of both shipping 
and architecture, Mr. Noel P. Boxer. This conjunction of 
subject-matter leads us to note, as a curious fact, that Muirhead 
Bone, and other distinguished draughtsmen, are also attracted by 
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as an artist, sending him first to the Putney School of Art. 
Young Rowles promptly won an L.C.C. scholarship, holding the 
same at Battersea Polytechnic, and did not hesitate to win 
another from there for the Royal College of Art at South 
Kensington. At the Royal College of Art he went through 
a very wide and thorough course of training under such 
distinguished professors as Lanteri, Lethaby, Pite, and Moira, 
and, finally, for etching, under Sir Frank Short, to such good 
purpose that he emerged the bearer of the full diploma of 
A.R.C.A.Lond. 


Thereafter he became progressively head master of the 
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School of Art at Lydney, Gloucestershire ; second in command 
at West Bromwich School of Art; and Senior Art Master at the 


Royal Grammar School, Worcester. 

At West Bromwich, aided by his wife, an accomplished 
artist, he decorated the 
paintings of figures. 


Municipal Library with mural 

Since then he has worked as ‘ specialist ” in the delineation 
of marine and shipping subjects for a leading firm of art 
designers in London. 


But the profession of master, when followed by the man of 


practice as distinguished from him of mere precept, is apt to be 
of a very unselfish and self-effacing nature. Thus it is that 
the rare accomplishment of Mr. Rowles's work has hitherto 
been practically unknown to the general public, despite his 
frequent showing of etchings at the Royal Academy, at Liver- 
pool, etc. 





NEW ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN. 


infinitely more so; yet for Mr. Rowles these difficulties seem to 
hold no terrors. 

The illustrations given show some of the rich harvest of the 
eye he garnered in Bruges. 

Bruges exercises a potent fascination over all artists, includ- 
ing those who are engaged on architecture. Indeed, one gets a 
kind of impression, when revelling in its manifold delights, that 
the place has been planned and built primarily with an eye to 
providing subjects for succeeding generations of painters and 
draughtsmen. 

In any case, the fact remains that there are subjects ready to 
hand not only at every corner, but at practically every point 
between the corners. 

Bruges is one of those places which win for themselves a deep 
affection that is never supplanted. Its serene beauty pervades 
one, and so long as the artist remains within its walls he is in a 





A HUMBLE STREET IN BRUGES. 


The accompanying reproductions should go far towards 
establishing him among our leading draughtsmen. The delicate 
precision of his touch, his sensitiveness to form and construc- 
tion, and his admirable feeling for composition, combine to 
place him in the front rank. 

Mr. Rowles has kept those keen, deep-set eyes of his, 
those sensitive fingers, busy dancing attendance on a thoughtful, 
active brain when making his excursions into France, Belgium, 
Holland, or, for the matter of that, wherever he might be. 

His drawings done among the ships at Sharpness, at Bristol, 
and in the Port of London, are nothing less than marvellous in 
the astounding accuracy of their drawing, the deftness and 
artistry of their handling. Architecture, and more particularly 
that of modern buildings, is sufficiently difficult to draw satis- 
factorily ; but shipping, with its constant movement (and the 
movement of an inch or so will throw everything out), is 


fever to transfer as many of its aspects to paper or canvas as he 
can. But, as we may see in the accompanying illustrations, 
Mr. Rowles has not been hurried into making any careless or 
ill-considered notes; on the contrary, as in all his work, the 
composition is well pondered, and both masses and detail are 
accurately drawn with a precision that yet falls 
pedantry. 


short of 


In his distant view of the great belfry he has managed very 
cleverly to give us a variation on a deservedly popular but 
hackneyed view of bruges, for this medieval glimpse is almost 
invariably drawn from the bridge of which our artist makes his 
middle distance. but he has made a novel and admirable fore- 
ground to his scene with a beautifully drawn group of vegetable 
market wares. One imagines that ‘* Mevrouw Ardappel” dur- 
ing a lull in trade has left her pitch to repair to a neighbouring 
repository where her commercial spirit may be revived with 
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THE BELFRY FROM THE QUAI DU ROSAIRE, BRUGES. 


more or less ardent cordials. Personally I find the belfry 
(foundations built in 1291) far more acceptable at a distance 
than when one sees its superimposed masses across its own 
Grande Place, for it is far, far too lofty for the body of the 
ancient Halles or market hall of which it forms the central 
feature. Its composition is such as to give correctly the impres- 
sion of three distinct towers piled up on top of one another. 
Many who visit Bruges fail unfortunately to visit the character- 
ful courtyard approached beneath this tower. 

Another popular theme with artists is that of the Boterhuis, 
or old Butter Market-house, now converted into an admirable 
concert-hall. Its highly picturesque lines have lent themselves 
admirably to Mr. Rowles’s wonderful instinct for perspective. 
Evidently the sunshine and shadow playing on those quaint 
angles around this courtyard of the aforetime Ghistel mansion 
have proved a great attraction to him. Far more stately a sub- 
ject is presented to us in his finely composed drawing of Notre 
Dame (dating from 1120), its lofty steeple holding communion 
with the azure skies. The group of buildings at the base of the 
tower, interesting in themselves, along with the stout bridge 
spanning a glistening waterway, help to make a fine base from 
which the great structure leaps upwards. In the immediate 
foreground Mr. Rowles treats us to a finely executed group of 
those brass and copper household utensils that are so pleasantly 
characteristic of the Low Countries. 

The sleepy Quai Vert, a moss-grown tree-embowered road- 
way lounging along beside a mirror-like canal, illustrated on 
page 27, presents along its whole length a panorama of delight- 
ful subjects for pictures; and, as we may see, the ubiquitous 
belfry insists on peeping over the house-tops. The steeple of 
St. Gilles and the gables of the Palais du Franc on the Quai 
des Marbriers are seen in the far distance. : 


rhe street sketch on page 29 shows us one of the types 





of charmingly quaint little houses to be found in the quarters of 
the town more remote from the business centre. One may 
rightly use the word ‘ business” in connexion with what was but 
a few years back called a dead city, for the subdued bustle 
which even then enlivened portions of the drowsy town has 
been awakened into full life again since it has once more been 
linked up with the sea and become a seaport. 

In the fifteenth century Bruges was “‘a centre of commerce 
for the universe,” as a French writer puts it; and if we refrain 
from pressing pedantically the meaning of the word “ universe,” 
it must be admitted that the description is substantially true. 
Mars may not have had any considerable commercial relations 
with it, but it was busy enough without extending its traffic 
beyond the length and breadth of “the round world and they 
that dwell therein.” From the beginning of the thirteenth 
century Bruges was the entrepot of the Hanse Towns, and a 
great resort of the woollen merchants of England. Here Lom- 
bardy and Venice traded their products or their imports, 
bringing forward the growths or manufactures of Germany and 
the Baltic shores, and carrying back commodities of Italy or of 
the Indies. Its warehouses were engorged with English 
woollens, cloth of Flanders, silks of Persia ; and so rich a com- 
munity as all this implies could afford to build nobly and 
decorate sumptuously. That they built 
Mr. Rowles’s sketches would in themselves be sufficient 
proof. 


graciously also 


It is outside such humble little abodes as those shown by 
Mr. Rowles that the patient lacemakers sit in the open street 
hour after hour, year after year, weaving their fairy-like 
The bold 
dormer windows remind one how little we in England, rightly 
or wrongly, make use of this delightful feature which lends so 
piquant a note to Continental architecture. 


gossamer, marvels of patience, marvels of industry. 





THE BOTERHUIS AND THE GHISTELHOF, BRUGES. 








GEMS OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. 


VI. Batemans, Burwash. The Residence of Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 
BY NATHANIEL LLOYD, O.B.E. 


*“JCHE gabled stone or brick Elizabethan-Jacobean house 
| is perhaps the most representative type in English 
domestic architecture. Its predecessors, castle or hall, 
with open timber roofs, persisted far longer (indeed for centuries) ; 
but, notwithstanding this, the type of which Batemans is an 
example presents itself to us as more essentially an English 
home than these or than the Queen Anne and Georgian forms 
which followed. It is obvious that the early hall-could not 
have been comfortable, and it certainly was not homely, accord- 
ing to our ideas of home and comfort ; while the rigidly sym- 
metrical Queen Anne and Georgian houses, no matter how 
thoroughly adapted to English requirements, must always 
betray their foreign origin. They have their counterparts in 
Holland and in the Low Countries; but the Elizabethan- 
Jacobean-Gothic, with its occasional classic detail, has no Con- 
tinental original. It was devised by Englishmen for English- 
men, and was evolved from the earlier hall-house to which 
reference has been made. 
Following the settlement of the country under Elizabeth, 
these houses were built by prosperous merchants and manufac- 


turers throughout the length and breadth of the land. Bate- 
mans is not one of the earliest of these buildings—the date over 
the porch is 1634. A portion of the north wing may possibly 
be part of an earlier house. The name of the builder is not 
known, nor is there any record of its earliest occupants. Even 
its original name is unknown, and, like many another house, it 
is now called by the name of a comparatively recent occupier. 
The house stands south-west of the village of Burwash, in the 
valley of the River Dudwell. Although so situated it is not shut 
in, but commands extensive views both up and down the valley. 
It would appear as though Sussex folk were fond of open aspects. 
We know that in East Sussex, roads, houses, and villages were 
placed on high ground—generally in the highest situations. It 
was the exception to build in a hollow or on low ground; but 
where this was done (sometimes in proximity to a watermill, as 
in the case of Batemans), an open prospect was invariably secured. 
The house may even have been built for the miller—millers 
were important people in those days—but whoever was the 
builder, and whatever his social position, he was undoubtedly a 
gentleman in the true sense of the word. The dignity and 
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Plate II. 


THE ENTRANCE FRONT. 
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refinement of Batemans testify to that. 
and sensible, obviously suited to its occupants; and that it is 
not merely strong and sensible, but refined as well, let the 


illustrations attest. 


Certain details show the dawning influence of the Renais- 


sance. The porch door- 
way, with its semicircular 
head, capitals, and key- 
stone, marks the impres- 
sion of the new style upon 
old builders, but the novel- 
ties are introduced shyly 
and tentatively. This diffi- 
dence has its own charm, 
which would have _ been 
less felt had the doorway 
been richer and more elabo- 
rate. 

That the introduction 
of these details was tenta- 
tive is obvious, if we com- 
pare the Gothic charac- 
ter of the south - front 
doorway into the garden 
and the heads of the hall 
doorways. It may, per- 
haps, be interesting to 
note that whereas Conti- 
nental Gothic became 
more elaborate as time 
elapsed — witness French 
Flamboyant—English 
forms became more severe, 
producing our essentially 
insular perpendicular work. 
In domestic work this 
simplicity almost became 
austerity, and this alone 
made the grafting and as- 
similation of classic forms 
easier and more satisfac- 
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The house is strong tory. In Batemans they are only experimental; in Great 


KITCHEN 


Wigsell (which will furnish material for another article), built 
a little later, we find them stronger, as if already established. 


For these reasons, their occurrence at Batemans is the more 





GARDEN THROUGH YEW ARCHWAY. 





interesting, because beginnings have the more potent charm. 


As it stands to-day, the 
east or entrance front of 
Batemans is not symmetri- 
cal. It has been suggested 
that a gabled wing, similar 
to that on the south of the 
porch, at one time existed. 
Of this there is no record. 
The return of the. north 
wall is indicated as proof 
of this theory, but it is 
also possible that the wall 
was so returned with a 
view shortly to adding the 
wing in question, and that, 
for some reason, this was 
never done. Such return 
would be convenient for 
toothing-in new masonry. 
Even if the south wing 
were repeated to the north 
of the porch, the elevation 
would be only approxi- 
mately symmetrical, as 
will be apparent if the 
number of lights in the 
windows on either side 
of the porch be compared. 
It is a characteristic of 
the Gothic builders that 
they obtained balance 
without symmetry; — in- 
deed, their disregard of 
the latter is sometimes 
startling, and even in the 
Elizabethan houses, which 
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WEST SIDE AND OUTBUILDINGS. 


formed links between their purely Gothic predecessors and the 
perfectly symmetrical houses of the late seventeenth century, 
convenience was regarded as more important than absolute regu- 
larity. The remarkable and beautiful central chimney-stack at 
Batemans is another case in point... If considered in relation to 
the porch, its being out of the centre is unpleasant; but, 
strangely enough, if it is not so analysed, it takes its place in 
the whole composition, of which it is so valuable a feature, 
without distressing the eye. The base of this stack is an 
internal wall some forty feet in length, and the whole of the 
Hues passing through the interior of the house secures the 
maximum efficiency of heating. It may be noted that, in 
accordance with old-time practice, the stack is parallel with the 
principal ridge—not placed astride, as was commonly the case 
in later times. This was the usual treatment where the chimney 
passed through the roof, while it was reversed where chimneys 


crowned gables or external walls. The stacks on each side of 
the main stack are modern, and are placed astride the ridges in 
disregard of the old way. While this diversity may be in some 
respects rather regrettable, yet, in marking the difference 
between’ the old practice and the new, it certainly gives the 
stacks additional interest. 

The sandstone of which the house is built is a local product. 
Small patches of softish building sandstone were scattered about 
this end of Sussex, and it was from these that the occasional 
stone houses were constructed. Most of these quarries have 
long been exhausted. The old tiles with which the roof is 
covered may have formed the original covering, or, possibly, this 
was of thin slabs of sandstone of different formation, layers ofwhich 
are still found locally having the necessary laminated structure. 

The south front includes a fine external stone chimney 
surmounted by two brick shafts which probably have been 
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THE DINING-ROOM. 


shortened at some time when the caps were rebuilt. They 


now look stumpy, and consequently lack the grace of 


those in the central stack—an effect of which the builder who 
effected the alteration must have been strangely oblivious. 


Reference has been made already to the Gothic character of 


the garden doorway in this elevation. 

The gables of the west elevation have lost their copings, and 
have also been weather-tiled at some time, which has altered 
their character. Probably the exposed aspect resulted in their 
becoming saturated by rain, and weather-tiling was adopted 
with a view to overcoming the inconvenience. The effect is 
homely, but the building has been robbed of some of its 


dignity. The view from the field shows the relation of 


the outbuildings to the main structure, about 
which they nestle as if for protection. The view 
from the south of the house shows the general 
arrangement of the gardens on this side, with 
wooded hills forming a background. The view 
of part of the walled vegetable garden on 
the north side shows flower-beds forming margins 
to the box-edged paths backed by espalier fruit- 
trees, all as they should be in a well-designed 
kitchen garden. 

Passing through the porch we enter the hall, 
situated in the centre of the house as all halls 
used to be. To the left is the parlour (farthest 
from the porch entrance), and to the right the 
dining-room, with offices beyond and_ behind, 
all not so very differently disposed from the 
earlier type, when the hall occupied the greater 
part of the building and was open to the roof 
rafters. Here also we have fireplace and 
doorways of Gothic character. The furniture, 
as in the other rooms illustrated, is good old 
stuff, such as was in everyday use at the time 
it was made, and is well suited to the rooms 
in which it is placed. The dining-room walls 
are .covered with — fifteenth-century — Italian 
leather, the design carried out in natural colours 





upon a gold ground. The parlour is a typical 
example of the nearly square room of the 
period of the house, well lighted by ranges of 
mullioned and transomed lights. The staircase 
is of oak, with a good handrail. The newel 
posts are not square, but of lozenge section. 
These and the balusters are early types, soon 
to give way to classic forms, and in that respect 
they are extremely interesting. 

Before leaving the east front attention 
should be given to the quiet character of the 
entrance and lay-out facing the road: the solid 
stone gate-piers, the excellent and uncommon 
oak gate, the thick green yew hedges, paved 
path, and mown grass. There is nothing 
fussy, nothing showy, nothing savouring of 
the villa, not even a flower bed. There is 
none of the shopkeeper’s desire to dress the 
front as if it were a shop window. All here 
is reticent. 

Passing from garden to garden one_ finds 
new beauties and joys in each. Here are 
terraces, frames of yew hedges recessed for 
seats where one may linger to enjoy the view. 
There is a tank, in the waters of which the 
house is reflected; a paved rose garden be- 
yond, and pleached limes which flank the large lawn. 

We do not know who it was that designed and built the 
house, but we do know that the garden was planted and 
developed by the present owner, Mr. Rudyard kipling. 
“The glory of the garden” is in the mind that conceived 
it--in the carrying out of the conception and making it a 
worthy setting for the house which it surrounds. ‘Such 
gardens are not made by saying, ‘Oh, how beautiful!’ and 
sitting in the shade.” They are produced and maintained 
only by that hard thinking and hard working which have 
made Englishmen famous throughout the world, and_ to 
which they must turn once more if the glory of our country 
is not to pass away. 
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WAR MEMORIALS: SUGGESTIONS FROM 


THE PAST. 


I] —Table-Tombs and Headstones. 


By WALTER H. GODFREY, F.S.A. 


JHEN the churchyard lost touch with tradition it 
‘YY — divested itself of its garment of grace and its vest- 


ment of tranquillity, and became a place of un- 
redeemed desolation. The old grey stones, on which the sober 
lichen grew with such sweet familiarity, gave place to alien 
marbles, things that time and weather cannot soften, but can 
only stain. And as if some divine plan of justice required a 
complete retribution for the crime of a beautiful usage cruelly 
abandoned, there arose the places we call cemeteries, solely 
devoted to the display of Victorian monumental masoncraft. 
It is fortunate for our language that we never think of these 
populous cities of the dead as graveyards; the old term is too 
sacred to apply to the enclosures where modernity has its fitting 
entombment. 
The break in tradition is extraordinarily complete. Not 
only is the material for the memorial changed, but entirely 
different forms have been chosen, and the inscriptions have lost 


their old-time and dignified phrases with the disappearance of 


their charming characters. 

There is, perhaps, small excuse for dwelling upon an 
unlovely theme, and yet we cannot but meditate on the curious 
fact that the last resting-place of the dead should have reflected 
most poignantly the decadence of modern colloquial art. It is 
true that our neighbours on the Continent share our strange 
decline, and their griveyards are more tawdry, less neat, and filled 
with even more ephemeral objects than our garden cemeteries. 
But it is the contrast in England between the seventeenth and 


eighteenth centuries on the one hand, and the nineteenth and 


twentieth centuries on the other, that is apparent to all who 
have looked on both with a sensitive vision. Nothing mars the 
beauty of a churchyard where there have been no interments for 
120 years; the quiet stones and turf make no display, but fall 
into line with the rest of Nature’s background and framework 
for the village church. If they seem to don a sober livery, it is 
for the sake of harmony and for the more beautiful rendering of 
sunlight and shadow. Travel from such a scene to a modern 
suburb and see the white marble tortured into a thousand 
commonplace and crude shapes, granite in polished but un- 
chiselled and meaningless slabs, and cast-iron from the familiar 
barren moulds. 
sub-conscious divination, of the failure of their methods, that 
has driven people to mark their graves with a cross instead of 
But their attempt to escape from 
ugliness has had no success, nor has symbolism saved them ; 


It must be some measure of appreciation, some 


the inscribed headstone. 


the cross, beautiful when raised high over the churchyard on a 
slender shaft and anchored to a shapely pedestal, gains nothing 
by association with its fellows; it is not a happy form when 
seen in frequent repetition, and the dwarfed varieties of the 
cemetery have done more than anything else to discredit the 
zesthetic value of this supreme and majestic symbol. A ceme- 
tery, by its mere size, loses much of the character of the ancient 
‘*God’s acre,” and the memorials are so numerous that indi- 
vidual merit is smothered. 

It is true that here and there in our modern cemeteries we 
may light upon some product of a skilful hand, a memorial 
which owes its design to the inspiration of an artist, but these 





THREE TABLE-TOMBS IN FAIRFORD CHURCHYARD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
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stray examples stand for the most part unheeded and not under- 
stood. Moreover they are of an intimate and a personal kind 
which would scarcely prove a safe or useful guide to the general. 
They have, too, a sort of wholesale look, as if they were a 
commercial product rather than the work of masons in love 


~. * 


TABLE-TOMB IN WITNEY CHURCHYARD, OXON. 


TABLE-TOMB IN CHURCHYARD NEAR STROUD. 








art. For a wise direction in these matters we 
back along the centuries and trace, where the 


not obliterated them, the carved and lettered 


stones which were seldom above the humblest village mason’s 
In the churchyard the same aim is seen expressed 


as in the church. The altar or table tomb, 
in simpler outline than that of its indoor 
brethren, bears its side-panels or covering stone 
suitably inscribed. And in the place of the 
wall-tablet we find the headstone, an upright 
slab of local freestone, often many inches thick 
for endurance, crowned with some simple vigor- 
ous carving, and bearing its legend in few and 
bold characters. 

These two types absorb practically all the 
old churchyard stones, and the fact that they 
were fashioned chiefly of the same material, and 
seldom departed from the generally accepted 
shapes in use, is the chief contributory cause of 
the restfulness of the picture they present. This 
unity of style and material is of very great 
importance, and should be well considered by 
the designer of to-day. It may seem excusable 
to introduce one exception, one contrast, where 
so many are already alike. But those who 
come after may also be tempted to follow suit, 
and each unrelated unit will have the excuse 
of its forerunner, until the old harmony is 
hopelessly gone. Any good freestone, but above 
all that of the locality if it is a stone district, 
should be used, and then even varying styles 
will have one important element of harmony 
established. 

He who would see the table-tomb in its most 
beautiful form must, of course, make his way to 
the Cotswolds and seek the villages on their 
spurs, in their valleys, and on their adjacent 
plains. Witney, Fairford, Minchinhampton, 
Rodborough, Tewkesbury, Painswick, all show 
splendid specimens of the real stone-carver’s art, 
cut in the warm grey of the Cotswold stone to 
which Nature has put her most affectionate 
finishing touch. It would be a great gain if 
these tombs could be followed more often for 
private memorials, and they will suggest the 
appropriate forms for many a simple collective 
or public shrine. The tomb from Tewkesbury 
(Plate IV) is a complete and_ beautiful monu- 
ment in itself, but it is also an ideal pede- 
stal for a statue or a commemorative column. 
The inscription panel has its proper prominence, 
the console-shaped ends support and enrich the 
whole mass, which is furnished with a fine cornice 
and steep plinth. The more restrained altar- 
tomb from Glynde, Sussex, supports a stone vase 
or finial, and has an heraldic medallion in the 
panel. Vases such as these are often raised on 
a moulded overpiece, in the form of a tomb or 
sarcophagus above the main structure, and when 
set near a mass of dark foliage are very effective. 
But the lower table-tombs are more in scale with 
the churchyard, and the types so well illustrated 
at Fairford are worthy of imitation. Plain 
stone coffers with scalloped or moulded cornice 
carry inscription panels, coats of arms, and other 
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in the churchyard at Beckenham, where pens and ink, rule 
and set-square, books and scrolls, are all set forth. At 
Rotherhithe is a ship in full sail for a mariner, and the 
same subject is effectively used in some headstones in 
Hayling Island, one of which is given here. A headstone 
at Mundesley, Norfolk, has a charming little medallion 
portrait, and the list of these subjects could be indefinitely 
extended if a proper survey of these stones were ever 
attempted. These simple memorials, if raised to a soldier, 
would suggest many ways of filling the upper half of the 
stone, such as regimental symbols and badges of rank, or 
the names of the campaigns the burden and_ glory of 
which he had shared. Suggestions for the shaping of the 
headstone and the methods of filling the carved surface 
are to be found in numberless examples scattered up 





and down the country. From the Cotswold churchyards 


‘4 we can take our choice of the boldly carved swags, wreaths, 
ee ae Cee epee and consoles shown in the stones drawn by Mr. Edmund 


enrichments, while the top is sometimes flat, often coped with a L. Wratten at the instance of the late Mr. W. Brindley, and 
moulded tabling, and again surmounted by a cylindrical roof with illustrated here by the kind permission of his successors. 


a shell carved in each semicircular end. These 
types are characteristic of the Cotswolds, but 
they are so excellent in design and detail, so aa. 
triumphant a product of English masoncraft in a 
district famous for Renaissance stonework, that 
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their like should be spread throughout the 
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country for the instruction and the pleasure 
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of us all. The more common type of table- 
tomb—often very charmingly handled, as at 
Braintree, Essex—is that based on a long and 
low sarcophagus, the moulded and enriched sides 
of which appear only at the angles, the four 
central parts being occupied by projecting square 
stones which serve as panels. 

The table or altar tomb is a very grateful 
feature in the churchyard, its quiet outlines being 
singularly reposeful and dignified among the 
headstones that crowd the turf and guard in their 
serried ranks the path to the church porch. 
These latter are full of interest, and it is to be 
hoped that before the years have had their way 


= 


with all the early examples someone will be 
found to photograph and record a representative 
selection from every county. It is not necessary 
to remind the reader that the headstone is 














essentially an inscription slab, but we are apt 
to forget what an important part the lettering 
played in the original design when we look on 





the stones that have weathered nearly three 
hundred winters. The earlier the stone the 
larger are the characters and the more laconic 
the inscription, the letters of which are generally 
spaced to fill the full width of the surface. The j 


= pi 


rest of the design consists of the shaping of the 
head, which is filled often to the depth of a foot 


~ 
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or more with carving in low relief. 
| In describing the mural tablets in our | 
churches we noted the different fashions that 
have held the field in the subject-matter of the if 
carving, and in the headstones we find the same if 
motifs in use: cherubs’ heads, skulls and cross- | 





bones, hour-glasses, representations of the Day 





of Judgment, occasional shields of arms, etc. 
Sometimes the tools of a man’s trade are shown, SOME COTSWOLD HEADSTONES. 
as in a well-known memorial to a schoolmaster From a Drawing by Edmund L, Wratten. 
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Almost 
pends upon the outline, 
the silhouette of the white 
stone against the green 


everything — de- 


turf, which may range from 
the slightly concave curve 
to the irregular shapes of 
its carved features. Only 
it is well to avoid the 
nakedness of pure geo- 
metric forms, and particu- 
larly the pointed arch, for 
the intersection of two 
curves is beautiful only as 
the intrados of the arch, 
the extrados requiring 
other fashioning, as the 
Gothic builders knew well. 
On the whole it is wiser 
to leave the medieval 
forms, for we are of the 
Renaissance and not of 
the Middle Age, however Ceeply we admire the pre-Reforma- 
tion building. It is only a lack of self-knowledge, a strange 
failure to appreciate our own psychology, that allows the 
introduction of ‘pointed architecture’ in the memorials 
of the present day. One other point should be remembered, 
and that is the thickness of the stone. The old stones were 
often of six or more inches, and this greater substance adds 
enormously to the effect as well as to the durability of the 
memorial. 

No study of the inscribed memorial stone would be com- 
plete without a reference to the leger stone or floor slab. This 
is properly the covering to the grave, and besides its use in the 
Hoor of the church, is often placed on the top of the table-tomb. 
These stones are chiefly of eighteenth-century date, and almost 
invariably consist of a finely lettered inscription headed by an 


~achievement of arms, often enclosed in a medallion. They are 


cveeply cut to resist the wear of the trattic of footsteps over 
them, and set in the pavement they provide a beautiful relief 
ind a fimiliar reminder of those whose memory they hold. 
Where wall or window 
space is not available, a 


before the altar might well 
display the names of those 
who have fallen, and 
would be more often and 
more easilyread thanwhen 
placed above theeye-level. 


IN BARNES CHURCHYARD. 
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well-designed — floor-slab- 





IN ALL SAINTS’ CHURCHYARD, HASTINGS, 


A return to the old 
types and methods is, as 
we believe, not a turning 
back of progress, but the 
only chance of a resump- 
tion of a development 
already too long arrested. 
The fact that the most 
thoughtful examples _ of 
modern work are not 
ashamed to show in their 
design the inspiration of 
the masters of periods long 
since closed is the best 
evidence of the soundness 
of this belief. But it may 
be urged that there are 
certain essentially modern 

i problems which cannot be 
solved by the easy method 
of reference to past achieve- 
ment. How are we to re- 

claim our cemeteries and bring harmony to the public burial 
grounds which we freely censure, and on what plan should 
similar necessary enclosures be designed in the future? The 
answer lies obviously in an appeal to the wider architectural 
traditions, which are more than competent to guide us in 
solving these new problems. There is already a tendency 
to endeavour to break the wide area of the cemetery by 
planting trees and shrubs, but so far these efforts have pro- 
ceeded only on the familiar lines of the landscape gardener. 
It is true that in the village churchyard the headstones 
seem to gather fortuitously, with little set arrangement, about 
the approaches to the church, and to follow the varying levels 
of the ground. But the proximity of the church building 
saves them from an air of complete inconsequence, and, 
dominating the position, it lends them something of its 
dignity and rhythm. The cemetery, however, lacks build- 
ings of any size, and is often unprovided with walls or 
full-grown trees. If we once admit that the memorials to 
the dead, humble though they be, should be dowered with 
all the beauty art 
can give, and that 
at long last their 
esthetic merit will 
be their chief pass- 
port to preservation, 
then we must con- 
cede the necessity 
for some thought in 
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LEGER STONES IN FLOOR OF NORTH 


their arrangement. The problem is not unlike that of the 
garden, and some formal alignment of cut yew and _ wall, 
some skilful division and enclosure of the side areas about 
a central space or walk, might well be employed to form an 
adequate setting for the stones. And why not reinforce the 
often too isolated chapel by a cloistered court, with paved 
walks, along the walls of which inscriptions and tablets could 
be appropriately placed? Indeed, such a cloister court filled 
with flowers might be a permanent memorial in itself to the 
soldiers of the neighbour- 
hood whose lives had been 
given in the Great War. 
A little thought, a little 
skilful planning, a little 
less absent-mindedness in 
scheming our public works, 
and we might have the 
most delightful of revolu- 
tions in our towns and 
suburbs. 

In bringing to notice 
these simple yet charming 
memorials of the past 
Mr. Godfrey is doing a 
useful service, and one that 
will be especially appreci- 
ated by the modern artist, 
who, in the design of the 
vast numbers of war me- 
morials that are required, 
is confronted by a creative 





IN STONE CHURCHYARD, KENT. 
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task of unprecedented magnitude and difficulty. Careful and 
intelligent study of the best work of past centuries is the 
only means by which success may be achieved — and by 
success we mean the satisfying of the esthetic requirements 
in the traditional spirit of our native art. So profoundly 
significant an event as the War is not to be commemorated 
by the bizarre, the exotic, or by anything that is merely 
the product of passing fancy or fashion. Our memorials 
must be conceived in accordance with enduring principles, 
or they must inevitably 
fail. These principles are 
to be deduced from the 
work of the simple crafts- 
men of bygone times, 
which, . crude and  un- 
sophisticated as it may 
often be, is full of homely 
charm and racy of the 
soil in which it stands. 
The examples that are 
given here have been se- 
lected for their interest as 
characteristic specimens of 
vernacular art, and they 
should provide the artist 
with many useful motifs 
Further 
articles on various other 
aspects of the War Memo- 
rial problem will appear 


and suggestions. 


in successive issues. 











A RAMBLE IN CAIRO. 


By LIEUT. T. P. W. YOUNG. 


With Illustrations by the Author. 


“THE old native streets of Cairo show, on the map, a 
| directness of purpose which they lose on_ personal 

acquaintance. Buildings jut out unexpectedly, and at 
every corner the street not only assumes a new aspect, but 
a new name. From the Bab-el-Foutauh, the old north gate, 
such a street reaches down to the Citadel, apparently a suc- 
cession of culs-de-sac, so that one seems to move among doors 
that close silently before and 
behind, and is tempted to whisper 
**Open sesame” at every corner. 
This is the richest of all Cairene 
streets in mosques, palaces, and 


jewel-like details, full of medizval 
quaintness and beauty. 


The Eastern charm of over- 2 
hanging windows latticed with if 
i ; ie 
exquisite meshrebiya work can 1 
; ie 


change to the dignity of a 
Florentine piazza, the whole held 





together by an atmosphere of mel- 
low decay, and in a peculiar way 
remote from and yet part of the is 
busy, highly coloured life in the 
street below. Where the three 
royal mosques of Sultan Barkuk, 
Suitan Kalaun, and Sultan’ En- 
Nasir stand grouped so as almost 
to form one mass, the street seems {iis 
to lose its sense of direction 
altogether. At one end a_ bold 
projection of the Sultan En-Nasir 
reaches out, at the other it is 
blocked by one of the loveliest ta 
fountain-houses in Cairo, the Sebil 
Abd er Rahman, and _ vanishes 
round the left-hand side. This 
sebil is most perfectly placed on 
slightly rising ground at the end 
of the street which bounds it on 
the left under the name of the ‘" ul 
Sharia” el Nahhassine; while if St. ES atl 
on the other side it is cut off by i —— 


a smaller street. Krom where I 
sketched it, the large arches which, 
with softly coloured stone, sur- 
round the window, gave it the THE COURTYARD, ST. 
appearance of a gateway, so that 

one would expect a door to open, giving access to the shadowy 
arcade which hangs above, where little children receive their 
first lessons in the Koran. 

Just beside it are the remains of the Caliph’s palace, 
marked by a line of box-like shops which have been dug out 
of the base of the fagade, where their owners sit, sunk in 
placid contentment or asleep. Farther on, where the street 
crosses the Mouski, it passes the Montahhar Mosque, a wealth 
of brown-stone detail from roof to base. Then past the silk- 
makers’ bazaar (where the weavers sit in a sort of a crypt with 
their queer machines made of and tied together with all manner 
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of incongruous materials) the street is again broken by a 
projection of the Mosque El-Gourie, and bends slightly to 
allow a new play of light and shadow. Here it narrows down 
to the smallest size conceivable in a main thoroughfare, passes 
under the Bab Zouweleh gate, and under the name of the 
Sharia Bab-el-Wezir, among a most varied and beautiful col- 
lection of mosques, continues towards the Bab-el-Wezir gate- 
way. These Cairene mosques 
have all the distinction which 
age gives, the fascination and 
softness of decay or partial ruin, as 
have our own medizval churches, 
but unlike them are still sur- 
rounded by coeval customs and 
life, unchanged since they were 
built. Through richly carved door- 
ways one has glimpses of sun- 
flooded courtyards and gardens; 
a flavour of religious simplicity 
and earnestness which mingles 
with the Oriental sounds and 
sights of the jostling crowd in the 
street. 

In a country where - style 
scarcely changes and nothing is 
restored, it is easy for whole streets 
and districts to acquire an atmo- 
sphere of decay and antiquity which 
embraces alike buildings of the 
earliest Saracenic period and the 





Arab renaissance. 

From the Ezbekiyeh gardens a 
more modern and tram-laden street 
runs straight to the Citadel, and 
throughout its length one’s atten- 
tion is riveted on the most gorgeous 
sight in Cairo, the Mehemet Ali 





Mosque floating in the sunlight 
above the winding battlements, in 
a picture framed by the towering 
walls of the El-Rifai’ya and Sultan 
Hassan Mosques. 

A narrow road rises steeply to 
the Place Roimeleh at the foot of 
the Citadel, a deep gorge between 
the two huge buildings which rise 
like cliffs on either side. On the 
left, the Rifai'ya seems almost contemporary with its older 





neighbour, and an earthquake by cracking the walls has made the 
imitation of antique masonry even more successful. It should 
have been much higher, but had the original design been com- 
pleted, a certain troublesome quarter of Cairo would have been 
hidden from the guns on the Citadel, and it would have suffered 
as the Sultan Hassan did when Napoleon turned his guns on 
the city during the riots that attended the French occupation. 
Two of his cannon-balls are still embedded in the great tower 
(shown on page 41) which faces the Rifai’ya. The latter mosque 
has the most pleasing combination of simplicity of design with 

















delightful detail, and the majestic sunken 
matrix-headed panels are full of intricate 
shapes of light and shade. 

street the tremen- 
the Sultan 
frown in contrast, with all the aloofness of 
Islam. 


Across the narrow 
dous battlements of Hassan 
A huge portal at the top of a 
sweeping flight of steps gives entrance 
to a labyrinth of cool dark passages and 
vestibules leading to the great courtyard. 
In the centre of the tessellated pavement 
stands the ancient fountain; inside, an 
opalescent shimmer of ivory and mother- 
The 


1360, and was once the university of the 


of-pearl. mosque was finished in 
four great sects of Islam, whose school 
windows peer through black and white 
marble panels on either side of the four 
great arches of the courtyard, each ninety 
feet high. The Sanctuary is the most 
beautiful in Cairo, the simplicity of its 
design showing its exquisite marble panel- 
ling and carved Cufic inscriptions to their 
best advantage. 

Across the Place Rotmeleh, facing the 
Saladin’s Citadel. 


Two great towers guard the Bab-el-Azab, 


great mosques, rises 
which is reached by a magnificent double 


Hight of steps from which the ramparts 


sweep away to right and left, and above rises the mighty 


mass of battlements and rock, culminating 


outline of the Mehemet Ali Mosque. 


closer approach to it, the mosque itself fails to fulfil its promise. 


The detail inside and out 








EL-RIFAI'YA MOSQUE. 


It is a pity that, on 


is tasteless and extravagant; and 
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GATEWAY TO ST. MARI GERGIS. 


narrow, cool grey 


in the graceful 
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SHARIA NAHHASSINE AND 
SEBIL ABD ER RAHMAN. 


ornament and carving of ancient Egypt. 
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though the glittering alabaster courtyard 
and elaborate fountain are rather fine, the 
whole execution of the decoration is a 
waste of good material and opportunity. 
The connexion between Mohammedan 
and Coptic architecture is rather indirect, 
and difficult to trace. Many of the most 
beautiful features in the earlier mosques 
were stolen from Christian churches, also 
small restorations and additional decora- 
tions at a later date in the Coptic history 
have had a suggestion of Arabic fantasy, 
so that in many Coptic churches, espe- 
cially in the out-buildings, there is a 
flavour of something more Arabesque than 
In the illus- 
trations of the approach to St. Mari Gergis, 


Coptic or quasi-Byzantine. 


both the gateway and the courtyard show 
the application of Arab decoration to the 
Renaissance architecture, an addition which 
helps considerably in making the entrance 
in unexpected harmony with this charming 
little church. 

It is one of the six ancient churches 
which were built in the Roman fortress 
of Babylon, and is sometimes called the 
hanging church, owing to its position, 


built high up into the old Roman gate- 


way. Anoctagonal gatehouse opens into a 
court, where a fountain stands between 


two tall palms, and the tiled floor is sprinkled with pieces of 


A broad _ staircase 


leads up to a colonnade delightfully decorated with meshrebiya 
work, and to the vestibule, off which opens the vestry, where 
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we received much kindness and hospitality from the priest. 
Then comes the atrium, with walls and pavement of tessellated 
marbles, and niches of blue tiles. In the church it is dark, and 
artificial light is necessary to enjoy the old woodwork, the 
slenderly proportioned pulpit, and rich screens of the most 
beautiful Coptic church in existence. 

Coptic architecture resembles Byzantine more in form than 
in effect; it seems to lack the spaciousness of that of the 


greater church. Its long centuries of oppression, of services 
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MEHLMLT 


ALI MOSQUE AND CITADEL, FROM 
SULTAN HASSAN. 


behind loopholed walls and massive doors, have left their mark : 
but for fourteen hundred years, since their separation from the 
parent church, the Copts have preserved the rites and traditions 
of the fifth century, and for countless years all that remains 
alive of ancient Egypt. 

Even to-day the priests have the delicate proportions and 
features of the Pharaohs, and the language of the Church, 
though written in the early Greek characters of Cadmus, is the 
language of Rameses and Hatshepsut. 

The subjects for the sketches reproduced here were selected 
at random, in fact usually by accident, without any attempt to 
cover a particular form of architecture, or even to touch on the 
principal features of Cairo, 

Indeed, it 


than usual 


who, having decided to visit some 


would require some one of more 


stedfastness of purpose, 
building, would always arrive at his destination, the way is so 
beset with alluring counter-attractions. Once away from the 
European streets, scarcely a corner fails to disclose some tiny 
mosque, half sunk in decay, but still a gem of architecture, or a 
vista of quaint houses and fantastic doors and windows, or 


a palace of the once famous Mamelukes. 


Ultimately the choice 





of subject is likely to be settled by the discovery of a qumet 
little shop in a good position, where one can shelter from the 
sun and the ever-curious crowd, while the vendor, having 
dusted a seat with elaborate care, squats on a cushion and 
radiates joy that he should be so honoured. 


BOYS'S LITHOGRAPHS OF LONDON. 


THE satisfaction of the collector who, counter to prevailing 





taste, purchases on his own initiative, and finds later that his 
judgment becomes fully endorsed, is great. Thus it comes that, 
having lauded the work of Mr. T. Shotter Boys for many, man) 
years, and purchased for a few pence any of his lithographs \ 
casually encountered, one is gratified to note the esteem in which 
At the moment some particularly 


fine proofs of his lithographs, most likely coloured by Boys’s 


his work is so widely held. 


own hand, are being exhibited at the Leicester Gallery in Green 
Street. 
they should prove a delightful revelation. 


To those not already acquainted with Mr. Boys’s work 


Mr. Boys was born in 1803 at Pentonville, and died in 1874. 
He was a pupil of Bonington’s, and retained the limpid colour 
of his master, to which he added an extraordinary vigour and 





soundness of draughtsmanship. 
A year or two ago a large and splendidly painted picture by " 

that 

it was not secured for the nation was an artistic calamity, for it 


Mr. Boys, of the Seine at Paris, was auctioned in London ; 


was nobler than anything one can recall from Bonington’s 
brush, 

At Messrs. Brown & Phillips’s his London lithographs alone 
are shown, and we must hope that on a future occasion they 
will exhibit his continental work. His metropolitan views have 
the great merit of being equally excellent whether as records of 
the architecture, the vehicles, or the costume of his time, and are 
sound and brilliant works of art. It is difficult to imagine what 
could be better in topographical delineation than such prints 
as ‘* The Custom House,” 
“St. James’s Palace” 
sky), ‘‘ Temple Bar from the Strand,” 
or “* The Guildhall.” 


“The Doorway, Temple Church,” 
(like many another, boasting a superb 


‘Hyde Park Corner,” 


MR. WALTER BAYES’S PAINTINGS. 
At the collection of paintings by 
Mr. Walter W. Bayes notable for daring and for the skill with 
which somewhat rasping colours are forced down in tone until 


same galleries is a 
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they shall form a harmony. Added to this there is a breadth 
of treatment and simplification carried to about the right 
lengths, which adds to the piquancy of the works. 

We have said that Mr. Bayes is daring (elsewhere we 
have known him wilfully provocative), and we mean it. 
In this exhibition there are some lurid scenes in France, 


” 


such as the splendidly dramatic ‘‘ Tapage nocturne” and 


the sordid ‘‘Le Feuilleton,” in strange contrast with can- 
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vases depicting scenes of perfect innocence and pure land- 
scape. 

His excellent ‘* Derniers Clients ”’ seen in a café “* équivoque ” 
is instinct with impending trouble. Gorgeous colour in sub- 
dued tones is particularly noticeable in such landscapes as 
“The Dead End,” ‘‘The Top of the Hill,” and others. An 
unwelcome reminder of unregenerate days is seen in “ Planes 
fying low over a Town.” 


THE CHARM OF NATURAL PLANNING. 


By M. H. BAILLIE SCOTT. 


N the various schemes which are put forward in these days 

| for city planning and development the main fault seems to 
me to lie in the attitude of the designer, which is usually 

that of a cold and calculating schemer. This brutal and callous 
scientific spirit can never give to us the city of our dreams. 
We must set out to realize as far as we can the New Jerusalem 
a heaven on earth—and test all our conceptions by the touch- 
stone of that ideal. We ought to approach the matter from the 
right end and start with the unit of our design, which is the 
house itself. And since it is desirable that houses should be of 
rectangular form it follows that groups of houses should be 
rectangular too, and that radiating and diagonal lines of roads 
which chop the buildings adjoining them into awkward shapes 
should be avoided. The best plan for a city is surely the old 


one—in which within a walled enclosure four 
main roads meet in a central market square. 
The four wards of the city are subdivided into 


from the streets. This court arrangement, of which we find so 








smaller squares by smaller streets, and this 











houses into courts approached by archways 


many beautiful examples in old towns, is surely the finest way 
we can conceive of combining buildings, and more especially so 
when the scale is not too large. For an example near at hand, 
could anything be better than the little court of Staple Inn with 
its old paving and central tree? Such exquisite surprises as 
that are worth all the dreary endless avenues our town-planners 
rejoice to inflict upon us. 

Apart from scientific expediency, the modern town planner 
seems chiefly to aim at “splitting the ears of the groundlings ” 
by something colossal and immense in scale. He has yet to 
learn that art is not a question of avoirdupois and that the best 
kind of beauty is to be found in quite simple and humble things. 
The vulgar desire to “lick creation” with some immense 
building seems to pervade all our modern conceptions. It is 
the Prussianism of art. Adjoining buildings of reasonable scale 
are dwarfed by colossal monsters built at huge expense. 
Examples in this kind are to be found in most of the central 
parts of London, and all the sane and simple work of the 
eighteenth century has to give way to hideous vulgarisms in 
stone. Nothing is more pitiable as a spectacle than this 
puting and blowing and strutting like the frog in the fable 
on the part of our designers. It is a disease of the mind, 
and in any modest and sane community would be treated 
as such, 

But, bad as such buildings are in their senseless waste of 
human labour, they are not perhaps so disastrous as the modern 
suburb, and more especially when it takes the form of what is 
called, for some unknown reason, ‘‘ the garden suburb.” Here 


we have vague and sloppy arrangements of dwellings which go 


scheme logically implies the arrangement of 


to the other extreme of scale. They are gabled and fussy and 
petty. They pose and smirk at us-in their self-conscious 
artistry. It is the fashion now to say rude things about the 
slums, but there are not a few back streets in London which 
merely want cleaning up to make them excellent dwelling- 
places for those who do not want to be waylaid by self-adver- 
tised art at every corner. For my own part, I would choose 
one of these in preference to any garden suburb I have seen. 
They are restful and peaceable and honest, and they make no 
pretensions of any kind. 

And now we have invented a new horror in building. It is 
the colony of ** dwellings for the working classes.” The phrase 
itself carries with it the condemnation of our social system, 
implying as it does a broad division of the community into 
those who work and live in duplicated little dwellings imposed 
on them by the State, and those who don’t work and who live 
where they like or can. 

Would it not be possible to return to the old and better way 
of building, when towns were definitely outlined conceptions set 
in natural country surroundings? If in such a case further 
building is required, would it not be better to start from a series 
of subsidiary centres instead of creating vague and nebulous 
suburban areas which are neither fish, flesh, nor good red 
herring? And why should we isolate and segregate our workers 
like lepers from the community ? In the old village the squire 
and parson contrived to exist in close association with their 
humble neighbours. 

It is a question how far the making of a town should consist 
of the realization of a pre-determined plan, or how far it should 
be allowed to develop naturally. It would seem the best way 
to lay down at least the main lines, and yet leave some possi- 
bility of variation in the lesser streets. 

If a plan fully takes into consideration the levels of the 
ground and local features such as trees, it will necessarily 
become somewhat varied in its general aspect. Planning of the 
best kind has all the air of natural development, because the 
designer has yielded to local conditions and allowed them to 
mould and modify his initial conception. 

Where there is no vision the people perish. The mate- 
rialism of science :s applied to building will never satisfy our 
souls. Our towns and cities should be the expression of the 
best of the art powers of the community. That is the proper 
field of the artist, and not the collection of pictures in a gallery 
which no one needs, and only a few wish to look at. Building 
should be the highest expression of the spirit of man, and not 
merely a dull and soulless record of what are supposed to be 
his material needs. And we who enjoy the privilege of living 
in a country which still possesses so many great examples of 


old buildings have little excuse for ignoring the lessons they 
convey. 





THE 


HE organizers of the War Memorials Exhibition which 
| is now being held at the Victoria and Albert Museum 

aimed to “cover every category of decorative art and 
craft with which memorials might be concerned,” and they 
would seem to have achieved their purpose. So compre- 
hensive is the exhibition that it is easy to imagine would- 
be war memorial promoters coming away from it bewildered 
by the infinite variety of forms that a memorial may take— 
assuming, of course, that they go there without any pre- 
determined idea on the subject. To those who know not what 
they want, or are slow in coming to a decision, the exhibition, 
by its confusing multiplicity of suggestion, is not likely to be of 
much assistance; but to those who have already made up their 
minds on the important question of ‘‘ character” it is bound to 
be useful by directing atten- 
tion either to definite designs 
or to actual examples in 
three dimensions. There are 
two sections: one, in the 
East Hall, being of a retro- 
spective character, devoted 
to objects, designs, and 
photographs chosen from the 
Museum collections; the 
Other, in the West Hall, 
being wholly modern, com- 
prising designs and models for 
memorials by living artists. 
The retrospective section em- 
braces objects of such diverse 
character as Greek - stele, 
memorial tablets, inscriptions, 
and lettering, fountains and 
effigies, 


vell-heads, crosses, 


tomb - slabs, stained glass, 
screens, lecterns, and other 
church furniture, mural deco- 
rations, metal-work of various 
kinds, textiles, and so forth; 
and these exhibits, if they 
do not greatly stimulate the 
enthusiasm of the general 
public, should at least pro- 
vide inspiration for the artist. 

It is the modern section 
of the exhibition that will 
perhaps be studied with most 
interest. Alfred Stevens is 
sufficiently near to us in the article of time to be considered 
modern, and, very appropriately, the organizers have placed just 
inside the entrance to the modern section the model of his 
Wellington Memorial in St. Paul’s, which provides a fine intro- 
duction to the exhibition. But, to use the metaphor of the drama, 
the prologue is infinitely better than the play. It is not, of 
course, expected that the Stevens standard could be main- 
tained throughout what is intended to be a_ representative 
exhibition. Yet one would have expected a much _ higher 
average of merit than that which is disclosed in a tour round 
the walls and screens. Some few of the exhibits are so obviously 
inept that one is puzzled to know how they came to be 
admitted. It is a pity that so few architects are represented ; 
one is almost driven to assume that the profession is either 
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OVAL PLAQUE IN THE WAR MEMORIALS EXHIBITION, 
VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM. 





WAR MEMORIALS EXHIBITION. 


unduly modest or strangely apathetic. Notice of the inten- 
tion to hold an exhibition was certainly somewhat short, so 
many architects may have been deterred from exhibiting on 
this account. We must hope for better things of the larger 
exhibition which is to be held at the Royal Academy in the 
autumn. 

Apart from Mr. Herbert Baker’s magnificent Rhodes Memo- 
rial (825), which is shown in its romantic setting on Table 
Mountain in a fine water-colour drawing by Mr. William 
Walcot, and Professor Gerald Moira’s decorative wall-painting 
for a niche (776), the exhibits are mostly representative of 
things on a small scale, such as wall-tablets. Of these 
there is an excellent assortment, some being definitely architec- 
tural, depending for their effect upon grace of form and beauty of 
detail ; while others are merely 
plain panels, rectangular or 
oval, whose sole yet sufficient 
ornament is their lettering. 
The revival of good lettering 
is one of the most significant 
impressions gained from a 
survey of the exhibition. 

That even a consummate 
artist may sometimes miss the 
esthetic value of lettering is 
apparent from the two superb 
lithograph designs for a Roll 
of Honour (935, 937) by Mr. 
Frank Brangwyn, R.A. These 
groups of rugged eles, SO 
strongly yet so tenderly por- 
trayed, certainly need nothing 
of the subtle aid of lettering 
to enforce their appeal ; yet, 
since there must be an inscrip- 
tion, surely Mr. 
might have adopted some- 
thing a little less careless than 
the rather crude characters 
that straggle across the top of 





Brangwyn 


his designs. 

Notable among the ex- 
hibits whose main_ interest 
is their lettering is the oval 
memorial plaque (707) re- 
produced with these notes. 
Exhibited by the Birming- 
ham Guild, Limited, it is 
of engraved brass, was designed by Mr. C. A. Llewellyn- 
Roberts, and executed by Mr. M. N. Britton. Thoroughly 
architectural in character, and singularly graceful in its propor- 
tions and detail, is the plaster model of an oval cartouche (822) 
designed by Messrs. Poynter and Wenyon and executed by 
Messrs. H. H. Martyn & Co., Ltd. (The finished work was 
illustrated in the June issue of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW.) 
Another architectural wall tablet (852), which, however, has the 
additional interest of sculpture, is that designed by Mr. Alfred F. 
Hardiman, R.B.S., in memory of Royal Academy students 
fallen in the War. An illustration of the sketch model, 
which the influence of the Wellington Memorial will be 
observed in the grouping and posing of the figures, is shown on 
the opposite page. 
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Effective yet simple and restrained design is to be seen in 
some photographs of mural tablets by Mr. R. Lindsey Clarke, 
in particular one (839) showing a tapering white marble shaft 
with a magnificently modelled lion at its base and a monogram 
crest at its apex (executed by Messrs. H. H. Martyn & Co.). 
Mr. C. J. Allen exhibits some photographs of well-designed 
memorials in the Néo-Grec manner (724, 726)to Rupert 
Boyce and Florence Nightingale, at Liverpool, carried out in 
conjunction with Messrs. Willink and Thicknesse. 

Mention should also be made of a beautiful little wall 
panel of early 
Miss F. B. 
sign for a bronze frame to hold a war decoration (732) by 


mr. A. E. 


Florentine character (gig) designed by 


Burlison, and of a neat and appropriate de- 


Harvey. 


TOJHE 


GLORY 


OF THE STWDENTS 


—~ OF THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY SCH@L5 
WHO FELL FIGHT~ 
ING IN THE GREAT 
EUROPEAN WAR 


Designed by Alfred F. Hardiman, R.B.S. 


MURAL TABLETS IN THE WAR MEMORIALS 


The pedestal-and-sculpture group memorials are perhaps 
the least successful in the exhibition, but an exception must be 
made of Mr. Albert Toft’s Welsh National South African War 
Memorial at Cardiff (864, 866), in which vigorous and expres- 
sive sculpture is blended with an architectural base of graceful 
type. 

Other exhibits which, while: excellent of their kind, have 
little or no architectural interest, include an illuminated missal, 
church furniture—such as chalices, alms dishes, candlesticks, 
and crosses—tapestries, and so forth. 

Whatever its defects, the exhibition is one of considerable 
variety and interest, and all praise must be given to the 
organizers—the Royal Academy War Memorials Committee 
and the Museum authorities—for the success that they have 





For the benefit of 
the public a Bureau of Reference has been set up in a room 


achieved in so comparatively short a time. 


adjoining the West Hall, where a special library of books relevant 
to the subject is available, together with portfolios of photo- 
graphs, as well as reference lists of artists and architects capable 
of undertaking designs. 

The Royal Academy Memorials Exhibition. 

The Royal Academy is inviting artists and craftsmen to 
submit works and designs for the exhibition which is to be held 
at Burlington House during October and November. War 
memorials in sculpture or architecture, crosses, decorative 
paintings or tablets, brasses, metalwork, screens, stained glass, 
rolls of honour in vellum, etc., tapestry or embroidery, will be 





Designed by R. Lindsey Clarke. 


EXHIBITION, VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM. 


Each work or 
design must be accompanied by the name of the designer and 
of the executant artist. 


admissible for selection by the Committee. 


Special committees will be appointed 
by the Royal Academy Committee for selecting the exhibits 
from the works sent in. Schemes which are wholly or largely 
utilitarian do not come within the scope of the exhibition. 
All communications should be addressed to the 
Academy, Piccadilly, London, W.1, and 
exhibitors will be sent forms and labels on application. 


Secretary, 
intending 
Each 
application for forms and labels should enclose a stamped and 
addressed envelope and should be sent in during August. 
Applicants should state the number of labels required. Works 
must be sent in on either Monday, 22 September, or Tuesday, 


Royal 


23 September, between 8 a.m. and 8 p.m. 





CURRENT ARCHITECTURE. 
Dalziel High School, Motherwell. 


~OR some obscure reason school-buildings are seldom 

| architecturally attractive; often they seem to be only 
too fitting an embodiment of the grudging spirit in 

which money is provided for education. If environment has as 
much to do with the moulding of character as the psychologists 


aver, then even the parsimonious sums which are provided 





must be largely thrown away, for a building more thoroughly 
depressing than, for example, the average elementary school 

difficult to imagine. It is curious to note that while planning 
has made constant progress during the past few years, eleva- 
tions have changed but little. In large numbers of modern 


schools tl e conventional ‘‘ bay with gable” motif, mechanically 
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PRINCIPAL FRONT FROM THE PARK. 
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DALZIEL HIGH SCHOOL, MOTHERWELL, N.B 


S. B. Russell, 





F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 
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DALZIEL HIGH SCHOOL, MOTHERWELL, N.B.: PRINCIPAL ENTRANCE. 
S. B. Russell, F.R.I.B.A., Architect 
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WEST STAIR AND MAIN CORRIDOR. 


repeated along all frontages, is still employed, and rarely is 
anything of a less stereotyped character attempted. 

It is very gratifying, therefore, to encounter such an attrac- 
tive, and in a sense unconventional, building as the new High 
School at Dalziel which has been lately completed from the 
designs of Mr. S. B. Russell, F.R.I.B.A. 


outcome of an open competition in which seventy-five designs 


This school, the 


were submitted, has teen pronounced by educational experts to 
be one of the best planned and best equipped in the country ; 
certainly in the matter of architectural design it is one of the 
If Mr. Russell was 
fortunate (as he undoubtedly was) in having to deal with a 


most successful that we have ever seen. 


School Board singularly enlightened and progressive in its out- 
look, the Board was equally fortunate in its architect, for 
Mr. Russell has given them a building which, while filling to 
perfection all the practical requirements, is also a work 
of art. 

The elevations are well composed in the manner of the 
English Renaissance, though there is no suggestion of pedantry 
about them—note, for example, the omission of the conven- 
tional frieze ; note, also, the introduction of a fine sculptured 
panel over the principal entrance—the work of the late 
Mr. Albert Hodge. 


particular spot 


In concentrating his sculpture in one 
and that where it can be most effectively and 
most frequently seen —instead of dispersing it, with an in- 
evitable loss in the force of its appeal, Mr. Russell has done 
well, setting an example that might with advantage be fol- 
lowed on future occasions; for this panel, apart from its 
esthetic relationship to the building, is of distinct educational 
value. It represents ‘‘ Knowledge sustaining Youth in his 
Voyage through Life,”’ 
most vigorous and expressive works that Mr. Hodge ever 
produced. 


and is without question one of the 


Another feature that adds considerably to the effect of the 
principal elevation is the lantern, or observatory, that crowns 
the roof ridge above the principal entrance. 


The new school is pleasantly situated on the outskirts 
of the town on ground feued from the Duke of Hamilton’s 
It is bounded by Hamilton Road, Nigel Street, 
Crawford Street, and Cadzow Street, its front elevation looking 


Trustees. 





towards the Duchess of Hamilton Public 
Park. The buildings are planned to meet 
the latest requirements of the Education 
Department, and as these requirements in 
the matter of ventilation are somewhat 
exacting and revolutionary compared with 
those of the past, it is only to be expected 
that the general arrangements are some- 
what different from the familiar type of 
central hall school. While the pupils will 
be working under the very best fresh-air 
conditions, they will also enjoy much 
healthy physical exercise in negotiating 
somewhat lengthy corridors. The present 
building forms a rectangle of considerable 
area, having for its centre an open court- 
yard. Around this courtyard and adjoin- 
ing it are the corridors, and opening from 
them are the doors to the various rooms. 
Crawford 
Street, but the boys and girls have sepa- 


The main entrance is from 


rate entrances from their respective play- 
erounds. 

The laboratories and classrooms are 
conveniently grouped together for their 
different uses, the laboratories being on the Nigel Street side, 
whilst the household management group of rooms occupy a 
prominent position on the upper floor at the south-east corner. 
The cloak-rooms and lavatories are on the ground floor of the 
north elevation, and cleverly placed over these is the gymnasium, 
having a resilient floor and well-appointed dressing-rooms. The 
building has a ground and upper floor, with a part basement 


at the south-east corner where the manual training department 
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COOKERY AND LAUNDRY SCHOOL. 


and the heating rooms are placed. Accommodation is provided 
for about six hundred boys and girls. 

The walls are faced with Auchenheath stone, and the roofs 
The windows are fitted with 
The 


classrooms are finished with tile-dadoed and cement walls and 


covered with small grey slates. 
steel caserents, all parts of which are made to open. 
wood-block floors. The entrance hall has a marble floor, and 
the remaining corridors, staircases, etc., are in granolithic. 
The only joinery in the school is in the doors, panelling to 
assembly hall, and fittings. 

The princip.| dimensions of the building are 183 ft. 6in. 
There aré 36 rooms in the 


by 176 ft. 6 in. school, plus 


a number of smaller apartments. Eighteen of these are 


classrooms : 
etc. 
and 


the others comprise laboratories, private rooms, 
In addition there are a splendidly equipped gymnasium 
the floor. The 
hall is on the ground floor, and manual room in the basement. 


an art room on upper assembly 


ART SCHOOL. 


forms part of a comprehensive scheme of buildings prepared 
the Dalziel School 
intention was to erect in close juxtaposition a 


some time ago by Board. The original 


secondary 


school, a technical school, and an elementary school, the 
last to act as a feeder for the other two. No date has been 
fixed for the erection of the two additional buildings, but 
the planning of such an excellent scheme reveals a sagacity 
that is as rare as it is admirable. If, and when, the full 
scheme is carried out, Dalziel parish will have a complet 
system of education fit to meet every requirement. The 


school has been specially designed to prepare students foi 
the university. 

The 
Stuart’s 


reinforced concrete construction was carried out by 


Granolithic Co., of Edinburgh ;: 


Casements were 
supplied by James Gibbons, of Wolverhampton ; and_ stoves, 
grates, etc., by Bratt, Colbran, & Co., of London. The 


joinery work was executed by Thomas Millar, of Mother- 
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NEW BOOKS. 


SMALL HOUSES OF THE LATE GEORGIAN 
PERIOD. 


Mr. RaMsEY may be congratulated on having produced a 
very interesting book, which will at the same time be ex- 


tremely useful to those who are engaged in the work of 


reconstruction. This should be so, because many of the 
problems which confront the builders of to-day had to be 
faced and settled by their predecessors in the period which 
Mr. Ramsey has selected, and especially was this the case in 
the latter part of it. 

One of our troubles to-day is that we are confronted with 
a huge building programme, without any real common tradi- 
tional method of building: there are many prophets, but they 


business of the war with the American colonies, 1775-82. The 
French Revolution of 178g was to embroil a whole continent 
in a war which lasted twenty-two vears. 

During the same period the entire metho] and organization 
of industry was altered. The fly-shuttle led up to the power 
loom, and James Watt perfected his steam engine about 1776. 
This must have had an enormous effect on the building trade, 
because the handicraftsman working in his own home, or little 
workshop, gave place to the operative in the factory where the 
power was installed. The country followed the town; the old 
open field system of farming gave place to enclosures, because 
it was found that in this way the growing populations of the 
towns could be fed, and the country carried through the stress 


of the Napoleonic wars. 





HOUSES IN CASTLE STREET, HEREFORD. 


From ‘ Small Heuses of t 


have no gospel to preach. One school would like to dress 
up the working classes in smocks, and force them to live in 
gabled houses which should be reminiscent of Tudor handi- 
craft. Another is sure that Néo-Grec is the only possible 
solution. What is certain is, that we cannot to-day flatter 
ourselves that we have any school of common building at all 
comparable to the pleasant examples Mr. Ramsey discovers for 
us in the pages of his book. 

The Georgian builder suffered from many disadvantages ; 
the England of the eighteenth century was as torn and twisted 
by war and economic strife as we are to-day. Blenheim, 
Ramillies, Oudenarde and Malplaquet, Dettingen and F[on- 
tenoy, are reminders of land battles. Boscawen, Rodney, and 
Hawke picked up the sea tradition of the Elizabethans, and 
made Trafalgar possible. There was the sad and hopeless 
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Late Georgian Period.” 


So the eighteenth-century builders had plenty of troubles 
to contend with; there must have been shortage of labour 
and material contingent on the drain made on men by the 
wars and the new industries. The waste of the war in life 
and material was in all probability the equivalent of our own, 
and as one looks through the illustrations in Mr. Ramsey's 
book, one can realize how the old builders exerted themselves 
to save money and yet do good work. The age of stucco 
surely came about through lack of decent facing bricks; any 
rough stock would do if the wall was to be plastered and 
painted. Robert Adam showed how repetition work was pos- 
sible in decoration. The fronts of his houses were severely 
plain, and the small amount of ornament centred in the 
doorway. Inside it was much the same — nice fireplaces, 
a good staircase, and ceilings decorated with all sorts of 
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HOUSE ON HOLYWELL HILL, ST. ALBANS. 
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little prettinesses which could be readily and cheaply manu- 
factured. 

The point which shines out in Mr. Ramsey’s book is the 
splendid way the old builders got over their difficulties, and 
the tremendous assistance which their real tradition of building 
was to them. Our problem would appear to be first to find 


some common method, or language of building, instead of the 





present Babel. C. H. B. QUENNELL. 
* Small Houses of the Late Georgian Period, 1750-1820." By Stanley 
€. Ramsey, A RLD A. One hundred plates ZZ ample y with 16 ip. 


of introductory matter. Technical Journals, Ltd., 27-29 Tothill Street, 


Westminster. Price £1 1s. net. 


THE WORK OF NICHOLAS STONE. 

THE Walpole Society has done a great service in producing 
this beautiful volume at a time when British memorial sculpture 
has the greatest opportunity for good or for ill that has ever 
presented itself. But not only are the times ripe in a peculiat 
degree for this welcome publication; the Society gives us in 
this book a memorial of a fine artist who has given England 
some of her fairest monuments, and at the same time a most 
fitting memorial of a gifted antiquary whose recent death is 
still deeply mourned. The 
author of this admirable 
exposition of the work of 
Nicholas Stone, Mr. Walter 
Lewis Spiers, hid won a well- 
deserved place in the affec- 
tion of all students—of Lon- 
don in_ particular, and of 
architecture, her sister arts, 
and history generally—when, 
as curator of Sir John Soane’s 
museum, he placed his ser- 
vices so generously at their 


disposal. His. enthusiasm 


BOOKS. 


wn 
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Mr. Spiers could scarcely have found a more valuable 
subject than the work of the famous Master Mason to James I 
and Charles I. The fact that the Note Book and Account 
Book of Nicholas Stone—both transcribed here in full—were 
in Sir John Soane’s collection no doubt prompted him to the 
study of the sculptor’s work, and in the end to collect the 
excellent illustrations which make this volume so valuable. 
Stone lived from 1586 (or 1587) to 1647, and his period of 
activity covered the years 1613 to 1642—only some thirty 
years, in which, however, he managed to crowd a_ prodigious 
amount of work, acting as designer, architect, sculptor, and 
mason in turn. A survey of his authentic works, as here dis- 
played, will be a revelation to many who have judged his 
powers hitherto by a few only of his better known memorials. 
Mr. Spiers at times is a trifle apologetic in regard to the 
occasional heaviness or coarseness of the architectural detail, 
but there is merit even in the examples that do not flatter 
the eye at first sight. Nicholas Stone never lost an essentially 
architectural point of view. He had this in common with 
Inigo Jones, with whom he sometimes worked: that he loved 
architectural forms for their own sake, and he did not seek to 
hide or modify the severity of the classical conventions which 
he employed. The period of James I and Charles I saw 
a gradual strengthening of the forces of a great building 
period, a movement toward 
the frank expression of archi- 
tectural qualities that the 
buillers of the beginning of 
the century had swathed and 
bound in quasi-medizval en- 
—~ = richment. It was a_ period 
of great promise which was 
blighted -by the Civil War, a 
disturbance that checked and 
pushed out of its course a 
rapidly ripening form of art. 
Mr. Spiers notes with sadness 
that the last five years of 





linked with an infinite pa- 
tience, his balanced judgment 
the result of a cautious but 
thorough method of research, 
and his well-informed criti- 
cism, gained the admiration 
of all his fellow - workers. 
Mr. A. J. Finberg, the hono- 
rary secretary of the Society, 
who has formally edited this 
book, pavs a fitting tribute 
to his memory and includes 
an outline of his life and work 
in the Preface. Many of 
Mr. Spiers’s projects, especi- 
ally in connexion with Lon- 
don topography, remained 
unfortunately incomplete at 
his death, and it is a matter 
for the more congratulation 
that this catalogue raisonné 
of the works of Nicholas 
Stone was ready for publi- 
cation, and that the Walpole 
Society was in our midst 


ready to print it for our 
use. 
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DOORWAY IN ST. PETER’S STREET, ST. ALBANS. 


From ** Smail Houses of the Late Georgian Period.’ 


Stone's life were practically 
barren: civil strife and vio- 
lence threatened the beautiful 
monuments that the sculptor 
had brought forth with such 
care, and men were chary of 
giving him new commissions. 
We have all dwelt on the 
tragedy of Inigo Jones’s life 
and the little that now re- 
mains to show us the work 
of a great master. The sculp- 
tor has been more favoured 
by time, but he too suffered 
from the political misfortunes 
that beset our land and that 
had such lasting consequences 
for the progress of art. 

Every one who is familiar 
with our parish-church in- 
teriors will know that Nicholas 
Stone must have had a 
numerous following, and that 
he was but a leading figure 
among many who worked on 
the same lines. His sojourn 
in Amsterdam from 1606 to 
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MURAL MONUMENT TO SIR EDWARD COKE, ST. MARY’S CHURCH, 


TITTESHALL, NORFOLK, 
Note 


1638. 


From “The Book and Account Book of Nicholas Stone.” 


1613, where he married Maria, daughter to his master, Hendrik 
de Keyser, no doubt strengthened in him the influence which 
English architecture had already received from the schools 


of the Netherlands. But on the whole this influence was a 
healthy one. The refinements of Italy have not proved 
altogether fortunate when transplanted in these Northern 
islands, and both Wren and the Georgian architects found 


Dutch and Flemish qualities more readily adapted to the 
Stone did not lack a 
His recumbent effigies 


for 


occasional lapse into an inappropriate setting, are placed with 


English mood and climate. Moreover, 
sense of real delicacy and refinement. 
an 


and portrait busts are finely wrought, and, except 


skill, and mounted with excellent taste. His designs, too, show 
a rich invention, and give us many delightful models for the 


present day. But in how many workshops and studios will 





MURAL TABLET TO DOROTHY LADY 
GAWDY, ST. 'MARY’S CHURCH, 
REDGRAVE, SUFFOLK, 162! (?). 
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ALTAR-TOMB TO SIR NICHOLAS AND LADY BACON, ST. MARY’S CHURCH, 


NEW BOOKS. 


If English art 


were loved and studied as it should be, it would be 


this volume be found, one wonders ? 


missing in none. 

Mr. Sviers does not tell us whe:her Stone signed 
N.S. 
clearly cut on the garter of the kneeling figure of 
the Earl of Northampton at Trinity Hospital, Green- 
wich, and since it is evident that the MS. note-bcoks 
do not contain the whole of Stone's work, it is pos- 


his work. I remember noticing the initials 


sible that yet further examples might be identified if 
his initials were to be seen. As it is, it is surprising 
how much can be traced to his hand, and many old 
friends will be the better remembered now that their 
authorship is disclosed. Stone’s architectural work 
deserves a more detailed examination than has been 
found possible in this book, and such an obvious 
relationship as can be seen between the south door 
of St. Helen’s Church, Bishopsgate (1633) and the 
to 
might put one on the scent of further discoveries. 


church doorway ascribed him in Amsterdam 

This volume should demonstrate to all architects 
the value of the work that the Walpole Society is 
doing. To promote the study ot English art, and 
to publish such ample records, is to deserve the 
thanks and the support of every one who labours, 
We trust that 


some nameless and unknown 


however painfully, in the same field to-day. 
many another artist of the past 
their works 


save by may find in the Society as delightful 


W.H.G. 


a chronicler, and may earn as delightful a record. 


It should be pointed out that this volume is only available 
to members of the Walpole Society. Anyone who is interested 
in British art may become a member by payment of a subscrip- 
tion of £1 1s. a year. The Stone volume was issued in return 
for last year’s subscription—1 May 1g18 to 30 April tg91g—but 
new members, we are informed, may secure the complete set of 
published volumes at their original prices. | 

The Seventh Volume of the Walpole Society, 1918-1919. “ The Note 
Book and Account Book of Nicholas Stone, Master Mason to James | 
and Charles 1. Transcribed and annotated, 
Walter Lewis Spiers, F.S.A., A.RAB.A. 


with an Introduction, bj 
Oxford University Press, 
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REDGRAVE, SUFFOLK, 1620 (?), 


From ‘*The Note Book and Account Book of Nicholas Stone.” 
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COTTAGES. 


The various authorities are insistent that the houses of the ‘‘ workers” shall be 
free from dampness. 


Fer. instance, the National Housing Council recommends that an impervious layer should be placed 
uider all floors to save the health of the inhabitants. In the recent ““ Mem" for the use of Local 
Authorities’’ the need for the prevention of rising dampness from under the floor boards is emphasized. 


No method of obtaining this desirable quality is so simple, and yet so effectual and 
economical, as a Pudloed cement rendering on the floor concrete, for Pudlo makes 
cement absolutely waterproof. 


We have compiled a booklet which treats of these and several other uses of our 
product in relation to cottage building. Ask for Booklet 15, free. 


Used for Flooded Cellars, Damp Walls, Leaking Tanks, Flat Roofs, Swimming Baths, Reservoirs, Concrete Buildings, etc. 
Used by the War Oifice, the Admiralty, the Office of Works, the India Office, the General Post Office, the Crown Agents. 
BRITISH! and, apart from patriotism, the best. Manufactured by Kerner-Greenwood & Co., Ltd., Market Square, King’s Lynn. 
J]. H. KERNER-GREENWOOD, Managing Director 
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CHRONICLE AND COMMENT. 
Salient Features of the Month’s Architectural News. 


Street Decorations for Peace. 
It is a pity that the outstanding events of the month of 
should have had in them so 
That in the 
capital of the Empire there was no concerted attempt to 


July—the Peace celebrations 
little of art interest except of negative character. 


measure the magnificence of so great an occasion is a national 
scandal. It is no consolation to know that what we did was 
immeasurably inferior to what we could have done if the 
assistance of architects and other artists had been freely sought. 
A stately effect was got by very simple means in the Mall, 
whereby the hand of the artist was surely revealed; but, save 
for the Cenotaph in Parliament Street, there was almost 
nothing else that rose a hair’s breadth above desolating insigni- 
ficance. From this dismal category the decorations at the 
R.1.B.A. must be honourably excepted: but in the very act of 
compelling our admiration for their neatness and decorum, 
they pained us by their strong contrast with the general welter 
of paltriness. There is some talk of petitioning for a permanent 
monument of the same character and in the same position as 
the ¢ enotaph to the Glorious Dead ; but, stately though it is, 
Sir Edwin Lutyens would probably be glad of the opportunity 
of revising the design: and there is considerable force in the 
objection that in its present position the monument would be 


obstructive to an unendurable degree. 


Ghe New President's Aessage. 
Presidential messages have high sanction; and Mr. John 
W. Simpson, the new President of the R.I.B.A., has put for- 


ward, in advance of the conventional presidential address, a 


stirring message that augurs well for statesmanlike handling of 


the vital issues with which he and his council will have to deal. 
As the message has been (very wisely) published broadcast, 
there is no need to recapitulate here its fourteen (or more) 
points. 
30 July. 


Unity of Command. 
If catch-phrases do not largely determine issues, as some 
* Unity of 
the Profession,” for example, is almost as much in men’s minds 


say they do, they at least serve to focus attention. 
as it is in their mouths. — It is beautifully elastic and adaptable 
may mean anything or nothing; but an attempt has been 
made to discard it in favour of ** Unity of Command,” under 
which title a letter signed by fifteen architects of note has been 
written to advocate a very specific application of the principle 
of unity. We have in London two architectural societies, 
doubling effort, expense, staffs, everything but effective force, 


which would appear to be halved, the wheels of the two sets of 


machinery revolving too often in opposite directions. Some- 


times the position becomes farcical. ‘*On occasion we read of 
two sets of deputations waiting on the same Government official, 
and two letters to the Press, sometimes agreeing with each other, 
but more often not.” It is suggested by the signatories that 
the rivals should meet to discuss in an informal way a position 
that, we venture to say, is less absurd than on the surface it 
seems to be. We are by no means satisfied that the reasons 
which called the rival society into being have become obsolete : 
but the desire for union is at least a hupeful sign. 


It is printed in full in ** The Architects’ Journal” of 


A Stained Glass Memorial Window. 

The stained glass window here illustrated has been placed in 
Hillside Parish Church, Forfarshire, as a memorial to a young 
officer who fell in the recent War. The design is by Mr. James 
Ballantine, Edinburgh. The window consists of three lights 
and tracery, and the text ‘‘ Be thou faithful unto death, and | 
will give thee a crown of life’” forms the theme of the whole 
design. In the centre light is the figure of a fallen warrior 
receiving from an angel a laurel wreath of Victory, and in the 
border are angel figures in the attitude of prayer. 

The left side light contains a figure of a student with his 
books and a preceptor directing his studies. An angel is shown 
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STAINED GLASS WINDOW, 
HILLSIDE PARISH CHURCH, N.B. 


Designed by James Ballan:ine, F.S A.Scot. 


holding the torch of Learning, and in the border are small 
figures representing Literature. In the right side light is a 
soldier in armour clasping a banner with the Cross supported 
by an angel. The border in this light shows angel figures with 
the Christian armour. In the tracery are angels bearing scrolls 
suitably inscribed, and heraldry has been decoratively intro- 
duced. The effect of the stained glass, produced by setting 
the jewel-like panels of colour on a ground of crystal-white, 
is admirable, and the illustration conveys a good idea of the 
fine possibilities of this medium. 
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The Craftsmanship of the Builder 


FRENCH PROTESTANT CHURCH, SOHO 














Pike: Les Ong ae he 


Contractors: Higgs & Hill, Ltd., London : From a drawing by F. L. Emanuel 
Sir Aston Wess, P.R.A., Architect 


It is of the essence of the craftsmanship of the Builder 
that he have artistic perception and the skill to express it 


HIGGS @ HILL, LTD. 


BUt1LDING CONTRACTORS 
CROWN WORKS, SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD 
LONDON, S.W.8 


relephone No Brixton 2345 




















CHRONICLE AND COMMENT (continued). 


Housing Bill through the Lords. 
The Housing and Town-planning Bill passed the third 
reading in the House of Lords on 17 July, coming through 
without material alteration. 


* K * 


Summer WCeetings of the Builders’ Federation. 
The Summer Meetings of the National Federation of Build- 
ing Trades Employers of Great Britain and Ireland were held 
this summer—15~-17 July—in London, in Carpenters’ Hall, 
Throgmorton Avenue, and an interesting item on the programme 
was a trip up the river to visit Hampton Court. 


Che Buildings of Birmingham. 


A housing and town-planning exhibition opened in the Bir- 
mingham Town Hall on 9 July afforded ‘‘The Architects’ 
Journal” an occasion to give special attention to the architec- 
ture of the capital of the Midlands, the issues of 9 and 16 July 
containing many illustrations of notable Birmingham buildings, 
with, in the former issue, portraits of Birmingham architects. 


. vt ‘* 
The Amenity of Stratford-on-Avon. 
Mr. Alfred Potter, Secretary of the Town-planning Institute, 


has addressed to Dr. Addison a letter urging that a controversy 
which has arisen with regard to the site of a factory for 
Stratford-on-Avon shows the necessity for a town-planning 
scheme which would enable the Department to decide which 
parts of the town were suitable for factories, and those in which 


no factory should be allowed. Of all towns in the kingdom, 
Stratford-on-Avon should be secure of its amenities, whatever 
may have befallen Stratford-atte-Bow. 


* * 


Messrs. Dawnay & Co.: Denial of a Rumour. 


Messrs. Bull & Bull, solicitors, ask us to publish the 
following statement: ‘‘It.has come to the knowledge of our 
clients, Messrs. Archibald D. Dawnay & Sons, Ltd., of Steel- 
works Road, Battersea, that rumours are afloat that, owing to 
the death of the late Sir Archibald Dawnay, our clients no 
longer intend to carry on business. Our clients desire us to 
inform the public that there is absolutely no foundation for 
this rumour; that the business will be carried on by them as 
heretofore ; and that the late Sir Archibald Dawnay had _ taken 
very little active part in the conduct of the business for many 
years.” 

* * * 
Educational Developments. 

At the annual distribution of prizes to students of the 
Architectural Association, on 11 July, the President, Major 
Maurice E. Webb, made most important announcements with 
respect to the widening of the educational courses at the 
A.A. Schools, which are in future to be open to ‘“‘all who 
seriously intend to make their living in the arts and crafts 
connected with fine building, and not to architects alone, where 
the course is to be extended from three years to five for students 
who are able to prolong their attendance, and where the 
curriculum will be considerably extended.” Further, several 
new scholarships are to be founded, an atelier is to be formed, 
and new studios are to be opened. 
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HIGH-CLASS RESIDENTIAL FLATS. 


COMBINATION GAS HEATING & COOKING RANGES. 





The “Fletcher” 


NEW 
EXTERNALLY-HEATED 


Gas Kitchener. 


This special Gas Cooker is constructed on a 
novel principle ; the oven, having the heat on 
the outside, maintains the sides at a very high 
temperature, vaporizing any fat as it sett’es. 

The housewife will be agreeably surprised 
to find that, after cooking the joints, the inside 


of the oven will be perfectly clean. 


The hot-plate illustrated is of the “enclosed” 
pattern, but an open hot-plate can be supplied 
if preferred. 


CONSISTING OF OUR 
WELL-KNOWN 


66 7 9 “s 
Rosario” Gas Fire 
AND OUR POPULAR 


66 i 99 
Housewife” Cooker, 
Together with Cast Studded Circulator. 

his arrangement will be found 

EFFICIENT, 
ECONOMICAL, and 
RELIABLE. 


Made ‘to suit openings 36 in., 42 in., 48 in., and 
54 in. wide. 











FLETCHER, RUSSELL & CO., Ltd. wassiigion 


London Offices and Showrooms: 15 FISHER STREET, SOUTHAMPTON 
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CHRONICLE AND 
Che “Daily Mail” Housing Exhibition. 


The “ Daily Mail * Ideal Home Exhibition will be held at 
Olympia from 4 February to 25 February 1920. In corse- 
quence of the greatly increased importance of the housing 
question the exhibition has been extended to three weeks 
instead of the usual two. Workers’ ideal cottages, according 
to the designs which won the £500 prizes in the recent ‘“ Daily 
Mail” architects’ competition, will b+ shown. Amongst many 
other features of interest, details of which will be published 
liter, great prominence will on this occasion be given to labour- 
saving in the home. An important effort is to be made to 
realize a home in which domestic work is reduced to a mini- 
mum. Both the public and architects will be invited to 
co-operate in this effort at an early date. For the benefit of 
housing committees of local authorities, public utility societies, 
borough engineers, and others concerned in the problem of 
housing the workers, three books of the best designs entered in 
the recent ‘‘ Daily Mail” Ideal (Workers’) Homes Architects’ 
Competition have been published. The books contain fifty plans 
for houses suitable for the Northern Industrial, Midland Indus- 
trial, and Southern and Midland Counties rural areas respec- 
tively. In addition they will contain the names and addresses 
of all the architects whose designs attained a sufficient standard 
of merit to warrant their inclusion, and also the exact locality 
for which these ‘‘ mentioned” architects’ plans were suitable. 
The books are publishe | at 5s. eich net, and may be obtained 
from all booksellers or direct from the Book Publisher, ‘ Daily 


Mail,” Carmelite House, London, E.C.4, post free 5s. 6d. 


COMMENT (continued). 


An Improved Kitchen Range. 


No feature of the domestic equipment is more important 
than the kitchen range. The eupeptic contentment of the 
entire household may be said to depend upon it; and in these 
days of servant difficulties it may have everything to do with 
securing and (more important still) retaining a satisfactory 
cook. Scientific invention and resource have been thoroughly 
exploited in the effort to produce the perfect range: and to-day 
there are a variety of ranges on the market that may be said to 
fulfil all the requirements admirably. One of these is the 
‘*Novex”’ range, which is manufacture! in various styles and 
sizes. It incorporates the following features:—(1) The 
‘*Novex incandescent fire, which secures the hottest fire 
possible by keeping out all cold air and supplying only 
superheated air to the coal; (2) Smoke-consuming cheeks 
through which hot air passes and ignites the unburnt gases 
passing into the oven flues, thus increasing the heating power 


of the coal used; (3) Special indicators showing the position of 


the dampers and giving full control of the heating of the ovens 


and boiler; (4) Baking oven is fitted with a reversing damper 
giving top heat or bottom heat simply by moving a small lever : 
(5) Both oven doors retain the heat by means of a lining of 
non-conducting material, thus saving the heat hitherto wasted 
by radiation. The ‘* Novex” range, it will be observed, incor- 
porates many novel features, and it should be of much interest to 
architects. It is manufacture] by Messrs. James Gray & Son, 
of 8g George Street, Edinburgh, who will be pleased to supply 
further information on request. 
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Shop Front at present 
being constructed for 
Messrs. Berrills at Northampton. 
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Housing Schemes 


from the 


Women’s Point of View 


3) xtract from Interim Keport of the Women's 
- 


Housing Sub-Con:mittee to the Ministry 
of Reconstruction, cated May 1G19: 


“It cannot be tco s.rongly emphasized 
that a regular and efficient hot-water 
supply isa sine gua ncn from the point of 
\iew both of personal c'eanliness and 
of labour-sas ing.”’ 


The cheapest and mest efficient way of securing 
ihe above desideratum 1s to install a 


COKE BOILER 


used in cenjunction with the hot-water pipes of 
the house, which also provides for the destruction 
ot lLousehold refuse. 


lurther particulars from 
THE LONDON COKE COMMITTEE, 
$4 HORSEFERRY ROAD, S.W.1 


Victoria 8100 























